Bearers of Tradition
also in his sense of drama and in his understanding of the
more tenuous aspects of human interchange.
He was a modern, too, in his feeling for language, preferring
it to be forthright and plain, even though his locutions might
be strained for the sake of metre or rhyme. Such lyrics as
Drummer Hodge and In Time of 'the Breaking of Nations,
recall Housman in the simplicity of the diction as well as in the
metre and the tone. With his liking for homely words, Hardy
antedated the imagists in their care for exactness by using the
local idiom wherever it seemed suitable. As early as 1898 he
prefaced his Wessex poems with the remark that he had used
the old legitimate local words which had no English equivalent
wherever they seemed the most natural or perhaps the only
expression of a thought. And so one finds such words as 'tot-
ties' for 'feet', 'bivering' for 'chattering teeth', and 'caddie'
for 'quandry', all in one poem, while words like 'wight' for
'fellow3, and 'hap' for 'chance' recur frequently. The same
gift for using the right colloquialism appears in D. H. Law-
rence's dialect poems, as also the feeling for the dramatic in-
terest of everyday life. Lawrence did not keep to this mode
of writing, but the little that he did with it was finely felt, and
he enriched whatever he learned from the elder poet by his
own vitality.
Hardy was perhaps overfond of writing to melody, with
the result that his verse is hampered by obtrusive anapaests
and dactyls, but his many failures must not cloud the remem-
brance of those lyrics in which the tune of the notes and of
the words run happily together. One instance is the Lines
to a Movement in Mozart* s E-Flat Symphony^ a poem which
recalls, if it cannot quite match, Hopkins's felicitous use of
alliteration and onomatopoeia. Such a charming trifle as The
Dark-eyed Gentleman gives the very tang and savour of bal-
ladry, and An Ancient to Ancients, with its recurrent formal
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